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* Liv'd in each look aud brighteted all the green: 


* Aud iucal mirth and mapners are no more.” 


| the numerous rural descriptions of the poets, we 
the country perpetually depicted as if it were laid |! 


wal products, and whether it is laid out in the pur- 


ON POPULATION, 


ESSAY I. 
FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
=< 


Those gentle hours, that plenty bade te bloom, 
Those calm desires, that ask'd but little room ; 
Those healthful sports, that graced the peaceful secne, - 


These, far departing, seck a kinder shore, 
Goldsmith. 


entirely in small farms. Poets are more apt to place 
before them, than custom, or even convenience. 
pleasing as it may be to the imagination, and natural 
may appear to be in theory, we believe that the 
ling of any country, to any great extent, has never 
carried into effect bysuch gradual spread of families 
the uncultivated tracks as would give rise to a wide 
connexion of small farms. ‘The hunting and 

toral state required immense districts to be held 

ne tribe or clan;, and, when agriculture was intro- 





J among them, it was, generally consigned to the |] poured 


of slaves, acquired either in war or by purchase. 
se, in most of the countries of Eurepe, agriculture 
y politi fils'to contend with : 


pofession. What is called the landed interest is not 
hans of these husBandimen ; it is possessed by the 


the country, abound, notwithstanding the numerous 
ure bills of modern times, in almost every heigh- 
od. Jf the small farmer is fortunate enough to 


Pi 


st be able to feavo his farm to his eldest son, while 
ast of his children fall into a state of servitude, and 
ps ultimately sink pennyless into the workhouse. 
le such s system exists, the land will appear to be 
ape opled long before three-fourths of the whole is 
into.cultivations paupers. will abound in every 
b, and maay will be worse than paupers, for it is 
'to man-to'fly from despair to crime. “ 
systern of ‘speculative commerce, in agricultural 
‘thus, however, taken too deep a root in our! 
to be easily shaken. It supports, and is at the 
me supported by, two of the most’ efficient inetru-; 
of. the present Gavernment,—the enormous taxes 
e excessive issue of -paper-mortey. The latter 
the tich in the accumulation of immense capital ; 


er hastens the ruin of the small husbandman. ||) 


then, is another cause of that dreadful excess 
itude which we pointed out in the, first essay, 
which is found in that system of finance which 


jven to the servants of the crown a discretionary |}, 
over the whole capital of the nation. Reduced to/]) 
of servile dependence which could scarcely have |f; 

passed in the ancient days of vassalage, we see |} 


nble cultivators of the earth thrust. from the 


rights awarded them by the comstitution, or ||, 
to exercise them according to the pleasure |}: 
pme commercial Lordling, who is daily extending |} 
itory over.the acres of their ancestors. Indigence |} 


he severest kind extends its debasing hand, and 
nguishes even the will of those,men, whom the laws 
country formerly cherished as the hardiest of the 
ofherfreedom. While this excess of servitude 

its way in this manner to the agricultural interests 
e nation, we ought not te be surprised, that the 
ts of Englishmen are forgotten by so many. The 
duty of servitude is obcdienceyseand it is a duty 

b is generally rigorously exacted. What then must 
e-consequence, when servitude become so excessive, 
when ‘t is controuled’ by corrupt masters, whose, 





ys'are, for the most part, derived from that fictitious’ 
tal’ over which the government exercises so corrupt 
80 corrupting an influence ? ee tae ‘ 
r. Preston estimates that the landed and agricultural 
ests bear two-thirds of the taxes of the kingdom :—4 
ght be proved, that the agricultural labour of the 
try pays:nearly the whole ; for tlie price of every 
g—of every manufacture, and of every import,— 
fe resolved into the value of the produce of the 
The income of a country is the value of its 


of: foreign articles or in the wages of domestic in- 
nity, it is still the labour that brings those annual 
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How wretched then, as well, a9 erroneous, must that 
‘system be, that first thrusts the agricultural labourer 
into perpetual’ servitude, and thet, out of his hard 
‘earned wages, extracts at least five-hinths in the shape 
of takes; for Mr. Preston has rendered it manifest, 
‘that the miserable peasant pays at Jeast ten shillings 
‘out of every eighteen that he receives from his employer, 
Well may our workhouses be overstocked with paupers,; 
and our jails with the ruined tillers of the soll, Well 
‘may the spirit of the country be stink—eo deeply sunk, 


‘that the great laws which were establislied as the securi-} 


ities of our freedom are suspended at the pleasure of 8 
ministerial junto, and the popular cry against such & 
violent procedure is so speedily lest in the silent sobs of] 
‘a people subdued and depressed’ by excess of servitude: | 
As the annual value of the-products of a country con- 
‘etitute its natural and.real income, se ought all capital 
‘to arise only by accumulating the value .of. portions of 
‘those products. Such’ capital could seldom be very im» 
mense in the hands of individuals, yet, while it would 
‘always be sufficient for the great works of the ‘manufac. 
‘turer, and for the extensive enterprizes of the merchant, 
‘it would afford the best means of forwarding that greater, 
‘work, the gradual cultivation of our waste lands bythe 


of independent farmers: But it is manifest, that 


while capital, instend: of this ite’ natutal growth, 
down upon the tiation thredgh the corrupt chan-| 
nels‘of government crédit, the very reverse of this must 
be the'case, and all the evils of 
remain asa curse upon the land, Let the taxes be req 
duced—particulerly those that weigh hpavily upon the; 
agricultural Iabourer,—and let some means be found of| 
rendering the interest of the national debt # some de- 
gree proportionable to the natural ‘and real income of the 
country, as it is found ‘in the annual valué of its product, 
and then we shall hear no more frem Mr. Malthus, or 
as may warrant the 
hood, the best: and the most ennobling of eur natural} 
affections. mi . 

We shall conclude this essay ‘with a quotation from 


the pamphlet of that” worthy. and respected man, Mir.jj. 


Clarkson, on the poor laws. ‘ It may not be im 

(says he) to remark here, in contravention to a writer 
ability on the poor laws, (Mr. Malthus) but whe, it may 
be presumed, has committed an error, in considering} 
marriage among the lower class of people an cvil, be- 
cate it tends to encrease the population; for the decay 
of population has been thought one of the greatest evils 
a state can suffer, (particularly where there are so many 
additional sources of. employment) and the improvement 
of population is the object that.ought to claim the atton- 
tion of the legislator.” | And again ‘I havein a former 
work stated, that if there is a deficiency of work forthe 
labouring part of the community, (which I very much 
doubt) if we were to put the whole of our means into ac. 
tion, the uncultivatea parts of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land would afford further employment for our encreased 
population, and that our colonies abroad might also 
assist us.” *° 


. empneeere 


soyilanthropist. i 
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To the EDITORS of the KALEID PE. 
GENTLEMEN, isa 4 

In your first number ate some excellent remarks 
on the increase of crimes. : 
Many good things have been written on this sub- 
ject, and the reform that is wanted in our prisons. 1 
‘hope I ehall be excused if I say, most of the plans 
appear to me to stop short of the ritiin point: they 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1818. coe 


excessive servitude must jf 


| philanthropist Mr. Buxton into parliament. The 


|! Ie was acight of much interest to sed the whisle 


found guilty, the punishment should be inflicted, 
and the prisoner discharged: in many cases, where 
it is a first offence, and of s trivial nature, a repri- 
mand might be sufficient ; where more aggravated, 
some greater punishment, as a slight whipping, 
should be inflicted ; and this might in many cases 
prevent a repetition of crime: at least it would pre- 
vent youth being educated in villany and wickedness, 
as is the case at present in many of our jails. 

Some may object to the plan, that it cannot be 
done without an Act of Parliament: be'it so :—and 
why should nut the town of Liverpool stand foremost 
im applying to Parliament for a salutary law ? Others 
may object, that a jury must be summoned every 
week, aud that will be troublesome. But if all the 
.persons in this town, who rent houses of £20 per 
‘annum and apwards, were to be liable to serve on 
such a jury, the business would take but two oF 
three honrs at a time, aud it would not come to 
each person's turn once in a year. 

Torily throw out these hints in the hope of some 
abler pen taking it up, should the plan be approved. 
i” ¥ours, &c, 
20th August, 1818, J.K. 
_eeereeeenene 


It has long been the earnest wish of every phi- 
lanthropist that oar Criminal Code should undergo 
that revision and melioration, so obviously called for 
by fatal experience of, the inetliciency of the present 
sanguinary system ;—and one recent circimstance, 
which greatly tends to encourage these pleasing an 
ticipations, is the election of that able and active 


‘following notice of the excellent pamphlet of this 
gentleman is copied from arecent Morning Chio- 
nicle' :— é 


ILCHESTER GAOL, 


Mr. Fowell Buxton’s Appendix to his valuable 
publication on Prison Discipline contains the fol- 
lowing actount of the Somerset County Prison, 
which, for the honour of the magistrates, and of the 
officers appginted by them, we feel it as much’ a 
duty as a pleasure to copy into our paper. The ex- 
cellent regulations; classification agreeably to sex, 
age, and crime; the coustant employment and reli 
gious instructions of the prisoners ; combine to ren- 


Prict 3'd. 


subordination. Silence during tHe hours of work, or- 
der and contented application, prevailed in the one; 
in the other, oise. confusion, and discontent, rendered 
desperate by suffering. In the ote’ the general appear- 
ance was healthy ; in the other, remarkably the reverse, 
The jailor at Bristol told me, that if ten of the prisoners 
were released, he should expect that eight would soon 
return. The tack-master at Nchester (and his reports 
have Seen confirmed by the jaifor) said, that about se- 
ven out of every hundred discharged are again com- 
mitted.”—Bristol will shortly be rescued from the 
odium of this contrast, by the completion of the New 
Gaol, now erecting; and Mr. Baxton, in conclusion, 
expresses his “ hope that the New Gaol will be benes 
fited by the adoption of those improvements, and ag 
attention to those wise arrangements which have been 
suggested.” 
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CONVICTIONS ON CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 
eee 


(Continued from the Kaleiduscope, page 40.) 


——“ I have seew 
When, after Execution, Ju.dgmeat hath 
Repented o'er his doom."—Shakspeare, 
There can be no employment for, the columns of 
our work 80 beneficial to the public, as. to use every 
occasion that presents itself} to vindicate the claims 
of reason and humanity against the power of pre- 
judiceand the force of habit. Tt is very consulatory 
to every friend of humanity to perceive, that there 
| are not ‘only individuals, but associations of men, 
forming every where through the kingdom, to cor- 
rect the abuses ia, our penal code, to inoderate its 
rigour, and to lesseu the number of its fatal errors, 
One of its most important considerations, in every 
view that-can be taken of it, is the punishment of 
death so wnsparingly indicted for crimes, s» opposite 
in their nature, that the purtishmeut, far from acting 
as au example, powerfully excites our pity aud ii, 
dulgence; and in exceeding the measire, loses ite 
effect ; the severity of the pitnishinent effacing at 
the moirent the atrocity of the crime. But if the 
unfortunate sufferer should be innotent, and there 
are some terrible examples of innocence condemned, 
how much more unfortunate is it; and Low impos. 
sible becomes all reparation? Yet the archives of 
criminal justice are filled with the history of persous, 








der chester gaol an example to-similar institutions 
jo whatever is conducive to security, health,, indus- 


‘try, and reformation of life and morals :— 


“ A considerable portion of Ilchester ,ga0l (Mr. 
Buxton observes) was built. by the prisoners them- 


‘selves; ‘and that part is allowed to be, in point of 


stability and neatness, the best workmansbip in the 
gaol.’ “All the prisoners are clothed, in adress, every 
article of which they make. In the store-roam I saw; 
a collection of suite of clithing for the meni;, worsted 
‘caps, dowlass sbirte, jackets, waistcoats; breeches, 
stockings, and shots : for the general wse'of the prison, 
beds, mattresses, sheets, Hinen, &¢! Hach’ of these 
nurnerous bratithes of tdbour futntéhes ocelipation t6 
& proportion ‘of the prisoners; and the knowledge of 
each tradeis perpetuated by apprenticing all who 

ip tosome experienced workman, ye 


(process of cotiverting wool’ irito’ cfoth, catritd oii’ ih 
one yard, atid that yard withiii the Walle df a prisobi. 
in the first workibop several were engaged in washing 
‘the wool ; in the second, tn dying ig; in. the third, ia 
liand carding it; ip the fourth, in.epinning it ; ia the 
fifth, the looms were’ in activity, iri weaving it: ad 
lastly, the eallors were busy in miuking tt inito clothing: 
In the tguridry, Which, I am pérstiaded, equals that of 





appear something like proposing remedies for the 
cure of the plague or the typhus fever ju our laza- 
rettoes and fever hospitals: but-I should think ita 
better plen,-if possible, to stop infection than find 
a cure. 

It is an avowed principle, that most of the youtl. 
who are sent to prison, are committed fur petty of 
fences in the first instance, bat by their being sent 
to jail amongst a number of old and hardened of- 
fenders, they come out adepts in all manner of vil- 
lany. To counteract this I beg to wuggest = few 
bints.—1 would recommend that in this town, a 


well as all other large towns, there should be @ 
weekly scssions, whitré'all persons guilty of smal! 
offences may be tried: in this case the crimina! 
could not be confined more than a week before his 
trial; and all this tiine he should be kept ia @ sepa 





acta into existenve, which pays for ery Chg | 


rate apartateut or cell. Av sock as be wae tried, if 


any institution in the kingdom, ail the female prisoners 
were employed in washing the weekly changes of line’: 
and bedding, and in making all the dresses wora by 
themselvesand the females in the Bridewell,”” 

The ititelligent’ author diaws the followihy com-' 
parison between the prisons at I]chest-r and Bristol: 

“In tHe one all dre employed’; inthe other'all dre 
idle. In the one, they are clasted actorditig to age and 
degree of guilt; in the other, health and sickness, filth 
and cleanliness, childhood and age, the first stage of 
incipient guilt, and the last stage of inveterate. de- 
pravity, are alike subjected to equal hardship, and un- 
discriminating association. In the one, all the apatt- 
ments are clean and sweet; in the other, ‘the chilly, 
damp, unwholesome atmosphere,” is tainted with the 
most revolting smell. In the one, respect and obedi- 
ence marked the conduct of the prisoners ; in the other, 
there were stsgng symptoms of ivtiny, sed utter in- 


‘executed,without being guilty, and of the most. vire 
ituons, falling under all the appearances of criminali- 
ity. Weshallifolfow up the instatice recorded in our 
13rd Nuinber,” page 10, with another of those fatal 
cates, in! wHich"the plinishinent of thie guilty was 
madé to fall upon the innoceut. It may in some 
degree induct Jadged' to’ be more circumspect in 
their admission of circumstantial evidence, and 
juries more cautious in Being prejudiced agaiust 
the accused, in fayour of his accuser, 



















( ‘ort Mond 

“Case of Thomar Harris, erecuted at York for 
_ . the murderof James Grny, 

UTomiat’ Harri’ wipe the Rising San, a: public. 

ube Boise’ ihredn miles froti "York, 61 the road to 

castle. “Mairi: had'a nidn ofid miatd servant. The 
niin, Whode nine Wis Mogan, He Kept in the three. 
fold capacity of waiter, hostler, and gardener. James 
Gray,-a-blacksmith,.tzavelling.on foot.to Edinburgh, 
stopped at Harris's, supped and lay there. Early in 
ithe morning, Mogganm went secretly toa neighbouring 
jmagistrate, and gave information that his master, Har- 
ls, had just then murdered'the traveller, James Gray, 
id his bed. “A warrant’ was Issded, and Harris was 
apprehended. Harris positively denied the charge, 
jand Morgan as positively affirmed ig; deposing, that he 
‘saw Hates ob the stranger's bed, strangling him, But 
that he eame too Jate tw save lin; and that Harris's 
‘plea was, the deceased was in a fit, and be was oaly 
assistirig Wim: that fie instantly retired; and made a 
feint as if going down stairs; but crecping Up very 
softly.to an adjoining room, he there, through a key- 
hole; saw Mie master rifling the breethes of the de. 
‘ceased, 

“+ Harris peremptorily denied every part of this sto- 
ty; and the bedy having, by order of the magistrate, 
been inspected, and no matk of vidlence appearing 
thereon, Harris was nearly on the point of being die. 
charged, when the maid-servant desired alio to be 
sworn. She deposed, that almost directly after her 
master came down in the morning, from the traveller’ 
room, she saw him go into the garden, and take some 


gold out of his pocket, wrap it up itt something , aad 
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bury it at the foot of a tree, ina private corner of the 


place. 

« Harris turned pale at the informatio’ 
give no direct answer as to the circumstance of the 
money! A constable was despatched with the girl, and 
the cash, to the amount of upwards of thirty pounds, 
was found! The accused acknowledged the hiding of 
that money; but he acknowledged it with so many 
answered every question with such an 
guilt were now 
tred him for 


n? He would 


hesitations, and 
unwillingness, that all doubts of his 
done away, and the magistrate comms 
neue was brought te the bar, at York Summer 
Assizes. Morgan deposed the same as when before 
the justice. The maid-servant and the constable de- 
posed to the circumstance of the money ; the first, as 
to the prisoner's hiding, and both, as to the finding of 
it; and the magistrate gave testimony to the confusion 
and hesitation of Harris on the discovery of, and being 
the hiding of the money. 

« Harris, on his detence, endeavoured to invalidate 
the charge, by assertions, that the whole of Morgan 8 
evidence was false; that the money which he buried 
was bis own property, honestly come by, and buried 
there for his better security; and that his behaviour 
before the magistrate, on this particular, arose from 
the shame of acknowledging his natural covetousnese, 
not from any consciousness of guilt. ‘The judge then 
summed up the evidence, remarking strongly on the 
f the hiding of the money, and the weak- 
for his so hiding of it; 
ther for two minutes, 


questioned about, 


circumstang@ 
ness of the prisoner’s reasons 
und the jury, just consulting toge 
brought in their verdict guilty. 

« Harris was executed pursuant to his sentence, per- 
severing in bis declarations of innocence, but desiring 
all persons to guard against the effects of an avaricious 
disposition, which had led him (he said) into general 
distrustfulness, and that into the expedient of hiding 
his money ; whichveiremmstance had, alone, furnished 
the evidence for bringing him to an ignominious death. 

« The truth of the fact at last came out: Harris was 
entirely innocent ! 

“ Morgaty and the maid were not’ only fellow-ser- 
wants but sweethearts. Once, by accident, perceiving 
her master burying something, she discovered the cir- 
cumstance to Morgan. He, acting as gardener, took an 
opportunity, when at work, to dig for it, It proved to 
be five guineas. He left it, and informed the girl of 
it. They settled it, not to touch the money, but to 
keep watching their master, as they bad no doubt but 
he would add to it; and when it arose to a good sum, 
they agreed to plunder the hiding-place together, mar- 
ry, and with the spoil set up in some way of business. 
As they imagivued, 0 it happened. 

“ One day, ita quarrel, Harris strikes his man Mor- 
pan several times: Morgan determines on revenge: at 
this fatal period arrives James Gray. Morgan finds 
him the next morning dead in his bed: the diabolical 
thought strikes Morgan of first charging Harris with 
the murthering and robbing of Gray, and then of plun- 
dering his oaster’s hiding-place whilst he (the master) 
shall be in prison, Morgan communicates this inten- 
tlon to the maid ; she approves of it: they consult and | 
tix on the plan, and Morgan gives the information to 
the magistrate as before related. The girl unexpect- 
edly finds the accusatien not sufficiently supported, 
and fears rhat her sweetheart, of whom she is fond, 
will be punished for perjury if her master is released ; 
who unfortunately bad just hinted as much before the 
justice. The expedient in a moment strikes her to sa- 
critice the hidden money, and with it her master, to 
the satety of her paramour ; and the idea, as the reader 
already knows, fatally succeeds, 

“ The whole of this stupendous piece of wickedness 
came to light on a quarrel between Morgan and the 
girl, who, after the death of Harris, had lived together 
as man and wife. 

“They were taken up in consequence, and commit- 
ted to prison, but escaped -the-public punishment due 
to their crime, by both of them dying of a jail disease. 

+ Harris’s innocence became afterwards farther il- 
Justrated, by its being found out that James Gray, the 
supposed murthered person, had bad two attacks of an, 
apoplexy some months previous to his death, and that 
he was never master of five pounds at one time in his 


bite!” 





The Gleaner, 


« Fam but @ gatherer and disposer of other men's 
ates” Watron. 


RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION OF THE 
GREENLANDERS. 


‘A curious work bas just beem published, entitled 
“Greenland.” or extracts from tbe journal of Alans 
Breede Scabye, formerly a Christian. inister in that 
Dani h colony. ‘The book is full of interesting, and 
reapects novel information, The following 
ex ract may amuse our readers t— : ; ; 

ihe Gyecnlanders believe in a Superior Being and 
thy imem rtal ry of the soul. this Being, whom they 
gall Dorngosuk, 1s, according to their description, 
Lgher cv! tha ,ood. Ie cannot be eternal, as be is 
fo) hove ayreat grandmotber, a terrible woman, 
who rules over the sea animals, offen summons them 
to her, and thus deprives the inhabitants of: their sup- 
port. Aeithet is be considered a the creator of the 
world; for the world, they think, arose of iteclf, apd 
the first Greenlanders grew out of the ground, Some 
make ‘Porngarsuk a spirit ; others say “he is liké a 
Peat; others, chat he seeembjesanwo. Sowe affirm 


au ownaety 
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he is immortal; others, that a certain noise can bill 
him,’ His abode is very deep in the earth, where living 

| is agreeable and provisions abundant. So different ar- 
|| their ideas of this Being ; but they neither love nor fea. 
\jhim; nor do they adore, him. _When they are.io 
health, their fishery successful, and they have nothing 
\!t@ trouble them in other respects, Torngarsuk is quite 
|indifferent tothem. Only when they are ill or unhap- 
ipy, or the sea-animals leave the-coast,-they have re- 
course, not to Torngarsuk, but to their Angekok, 
who is in connection with him, The Angekok then 
asks his advice, and brings the answer. a 

They believe in the immortality of the soul, and 
that its state after death is better than the present, and 
happier for them all; for, according to thelr’ ideas, 
they will be all happy then, without distinction. They, 
indeed, believe that thefe are two places of abode after 
death, one in heaven, the other under the earth, but 
both happy: they, however, consider the subterranean 
abode as the happiest, where only those come who 
have suffered much distress in this world, or have 
done great services to their fellow-creatures ; the souls 
of all the others come into heaven. ‘The soul is, in- 
deed, of the nature of a spirit; but it, has something 
material about it; something delicate and soft, which 
may he telt. It may become sick; and in this case, 
the Angekok can take away the sick part, and put 
something healthy in its room; it may be lost, and 
then he can give anew one. The northern lights are 
the souls of the deceased, playing at ball in heaven. 

The sun and moon were Greenlanders, and brother 
and sister. The sister, the sun, was extremely b-au- 
tiful; and her brother, who had an illicit passion for 
ner, pursued hereverywhere. In order to escape from 
him, she fled to heaven, where he still follows her. 
He is, besides, a great rogue; and women cannot be 
too much on their guard against him. 

Air, earth, water, and fire, have each their spirits, 
who exercise a certain sway, each in his.own sphere. 
C> = «aust be taken not to make them an ry. A quar- 
ter of a mile to the north of my place of abode, there 
was a dangerous place for Kajak-rowers, who were 
sometimes upset by an invisible being. In these-cases, 
fear did the most; and violent gusts of wind from the 
east, the rest. ‘ 
Apparitions and ghosts are belicved in here, as they 
are everywhere. For this reason, they bind the legs 
of the dead, while they are still pliable, up to the 
hams, and carry them, in winter, out of a window, 
wr in,summer, out of the back part of the tent, that 
thelr ghosts may not return. For the same reason as 
we before related, they tear out and devourthe hearts 
of those whom they kill as sorcerers ; the fear that the 
spirit of the person killed should haunt them is the 
true cause of this cruelty. Greenlanders are often 
drowned in the chase of seals; and then their spirits 
appear after death. They are heard to come on shore, 
and knock the ice from their Kajaks; nay, they are 
seen to carry them on shore, and lay them on the pla-' 
ces for boats. 

The rocks, also, have their spirits, which are very 
dangerous, as they even come down into the houses 
by night and steal provisions. If it is true, as they 
relate, that individual Greenlanders now and then, 
from despair, leave society for ever and dwell among 
the rocks, it is no wonder if they visit the houses, es- 
pecially in winter nights, to find there something to 
rolong their wretched existence. Even some Green- 
anders do not look on these as spirits, but as unfortu- 
nate persons, who, by being insulated from mankind, 
have become savage and formidable. 

When any one who is accused of sorcery dies a na- 
tural death, he cannot lie quietly in, his grave. A 
woman, who was accused of being an Illiseetsok, was 
buried not far from my house: Some stenes which 
covered the grave slipped eff; the dogs found the 
corpse, and tore off one leg. ‘* So it seems she was an 
Illiseetsok,” said the Greenlanders— Why ?” said 1. 
“ Because her bones cannot lie in peace,” answered 
they. 
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THE INDIAN WARRIOR TECUMSEH. 





Extract from Mr. James's Work upon the “ Mili- 
tary Occurrences of the late War between Great 
Britain and the United States of America,” re- 
lative to the character and barbarous treutment 
of the late celebrated Indian warrior, Tecumseh. | 





. ©Thus fell the Indian warrior Tecumseb, in the 
44th year of his age. He was of the Shawanz tribe ; 
5 feet 10 inches high; and, with more than the 
usual stoutness, possessed all the agility and perse 
verance of the Indian character, His carriage was 
dignitied,; his eye penetrating, his countenance, 
even in death, betrayed the indications, of a lofty 
spirit, rather of the sterner cast, Had he not pos- 
sessed a certain austerity of manners, he could 
never have controlled the wayward passions of those 
who followed him to battle.» He was of a' silent ha- 
bit; but when his eloquence became roused’ into’ 
action by the reiterated encroachments of the Ame- 
ricans, his strong intellect could supply him witha 
flow of oratory that enabled him, as he governed in 
the field, so to prescribe in the council. 

4 The Indians, in general, are fult as fond as other 
savages of the gaudy decoration of their persons ; 
but Tecumseh was an exception Clothes, and other’ 
valuable articles of spuil, had often been his; ‘yet he 





luons.. He had frequently levied subsidies to com- 
paratively a large amount; yet he preserved little 
ov nothing for himself. It was uot wealth, but glory, 
that was Tecumseh's ruling passion. Tecumseh in 
early life had been addicted to intemperance; but 
no svoner did his judgment decide against, than his 
resolution enabled him to quit, so vile a habit. Be- 
yond ene or two glasses of wine he never afterwards 
indulged. 

“ « By whom.are the savages led? was the ques- 
tion, for many years, dusiug the wars between the 
Americaas, and Indians. 
was itself a host on the side of the latter; and the 
warrior Chief, while he signalized himself in all, 
came off victorious in most of the many actions in 
| which he bad fought and bled. 

“The American editors, superadded, tq a.national 
dislike to the Indians, have some specie! reasous, 
which we shall develope presently, for blackening 
the character of Tecumseh, They say, that be nei- 
Hther guve wor accepted quarter. This irveterate 
hatred to the Americans, considering them, us he 





invariably wore a dressed deer-skin coat and patita-| 
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The name ‘ Tecumseh” | 
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renders such a" preceding it a savage not improba- 
ble. European history, even of modern date, in- 
forins us, that the civilized soldier can go into bat- 
tle with a similar determination. Mr. Thompson* 
says of Vecumsch, ithat * when he undertook amex- 
pedition, accompanied by his tribe, he would relin- 
quish tu them the spoil, though he would never 
yield the priyalege of destroying the victim.” Aud 
vet it was from an American publication that we ex- 
tracted the account of Tecumseh’s killing a brother 
chief, because the latter wanted to massacye an Ame- 
rican prisoner. This trait in Tecumseh’s character 
is corroborated by all the British officers who have 
served with him. ‘That it did not, however, proceed 
from any. good-will .towards the Americans, was 
nade known, in an extraordinary manner, at the 
taking of Detroit. After the surrender of the Ame- 
rican troops, General Brock desired Tecumseh not 
to allow the Indians under him to ill-treat the pri- 
soners. Tecumseh promptly replied, ‘1 despise 
them too much to meddle with them.’ Nor is there 
a single act of violence charged to the Indians on 
that occasion. Asa proper contrast to this, an Ame- 
tican Editor, describing a battle between General 
Jackson and the Creek Indians, in March, 1814, 
says,’ ‘Of about 1,000 Creeks, only 10 of the men 
are supposcd to have escaped with life; 16 of the 
Creeks who had hid themselves were killed the morn- 
ing after the battle” The American commander 
said in his dispatch, that he was defermined to ex- 
terminate the tribe ; ‘ of course,” proceeds the Ame- 
rican Editor, ‘no quarter was given, except to a few 
women and children.’ 


“ Few officers in ‘the United States’ service were 
so-able to‘command in the field’ as this famed Indian 
chief. He was an excellent judge of position; and 
not only knew, but could point out, the localities 
of the whole country through. which he had passed. 
To what extent he had travelled over the western 
part of the American continent, may be conceived 
from the well-known fact, that he visited the Creek 
Indians in hopes of prevailing on them te unite with 
their northern brethren, in efforts to regain their 
country as far as the banksof the Ohio. His facility 
of comummic¢ating the information he had acquired, 
was thus, displayed before a concourse of spectators, 
Previously to General Brock’s crossing ove: to De- 
troit, he asked Tecumseh what sort of a country he 
should have to pass through, in case of his proceed- 
ing further.’ ‘Tecumseh, taking a roll of elm bark, 
and extending it ov the ground by means of four 
stones, drew forth his scalping-knife, and, with the 
point, presently etched upon the bark a plan of the 
country, its hills, woods, rivers, morasses, aud 
roads; a plan, which, if uot as ueat, was, for the 
purpose required, fally as intelligible as if Arrow- 
sunith himself had’ prepared it. ’ Pleased with this 
unexpected talent in Tecumseh, also with his hav- 
ing, by his: characteristic buldness, induced the Tn- 
dians, not of.his immediate party, to cross the De- 
troit, prior to the embarkation of the regulars and 
militia, General Broek, as.svon as the business was 
over, publicly took uff his seach, aud placed it round 
the body of the chief. ‘Tecumseh received the ho. 
nour with evident gratification,’ but was the next 
day seen without his sash. General Brock, fear. 
iwg that something had dixplegsed the Indian, sent 
his interpreter for au explanation. The latter soon 
returned with an account, that Tecumseh, not wish- 
ing to wear such a mark of distinction, when an 
older, and, as he said, abler, warrior than himself, 
was present, had transferred the sash to the Wyan. 
dot chief Round-head: ‘ Such a mah was the unlet- 
tered ‘savage’ Tecumseh; and such a man have the 
Indians for ever lost. He has left.a son, who, when 
his father fell, was. gbout 17, years old, and fought 
by his side. The Prince Regent, in 1814, out of 
respect to the memory of tie old, sent out as a pre- 
sent to the young Técuinseh, a handsome sword. 
Unfortunately, however, for the Indian cause and 
country, faint are’ the’ prospects that Tecumseh, 
the son, will: ever equal ju wisdom or prowess’ Te. 
cumseh, the father. ; om 

“According to Mr. Thompson, 120 Indians were 
killed at the battle of the Thames, General Harri- 
son numbers’33 only-""NS wonnded are mentioned 
by either. While the affair with the Creeks is fresh 
in wig ge what are we to infer from this? How. 
ever, let us proceed: Kull two-thirds of General 
Harrison’s army; at the battles ie ghee ‘were 
Kentuckians. As every suldier wore a scalping- 
knife as part of his accoutrements, and was extreme- 
ly ‘dexterous in the use of it;’ as the Live Kentuc- 
kians bore to the dead Indiaus (taking Mr. Thomp 
son’s-estimate) fully as 20 to 1; and as: ave head 
could cenveniently afford but one scalp, we cai. 
picture to ourselves what’ a scramble there must 
have been fer the trophies. For the European read’ 
er’s edification, »we will endeavour at describing the 
manner in which the operation | of scalping is per- 
formed, A circular incision, of about three inche: 
or more in diameter, according to the length of the 
hair, is made upon the crown of the head; the foot 
of the Operator is then placed on the neck or body 
of the victim, and the scalp.or tuft of skin and hair 
torn from the skull by strength of arm. In case 
the hair is so short as not to admit of being grasped 
by the hand, the operator, first with his knife turn. 
ing up one .edge of ithe circle, applies his teeth to 
the part, and by that means quite as.ctfectually dis- 
engages the scalp. In order to preserve the precious 
relic, it is theu stretched and dried upon a small 
osier hoop. teat 
: “The body of Tecumseh was recognized, not onl; 
by the British officers who were prisoners, but by 
Commodore Perry and;several American, vfticers. 
Ao American writer (from the spot, it would appear) 
says, * There was a kind of ferocious pleasure, if | 
may be‘allowed the expression, in contemplating the 
contour of his featares, which-was majestic even in 





death. — Poor chief! The umjesty of. his featares 
)could no longer, now he. was,dead, awe the Ken- 
‘tuckians; and that majesty wag, by their merciless 
scalping ktiives, ‘soon’ covverted ‘into hideousness.’ 
| Had the ‘ ferocious pleasure’ of the Americans re: 
quired no further: gratification thay ‘Tecumseh’: 








did, to Lave robbed bis forefathers of their territory, 


scalp, custom might have been their excuse. The 
Possessor Of this Valuable trophy would not, it may 
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be supposed, part with a hair of it. Were the other 
Kentuckians, then, to march home empty-handed? | 
Ingeauity offered a partial remedy. One, more dex. | 
terous than the rest, proceeded to flay the chief's © 
body; then cutting the skin into narrow slips of 10 | 
or 12 inches long, produced at once a supply of 
razor-straps for the more ‘ ferocious” of his brethe. / 
ren. We know that the editor of the United States’ ” 
Government paper, the National Intelligencer, uot © 
many months ago flew into a violent rage because d 
some anonymous writer here had mentioned the cir- | 
cumstance. How will the American Government 
bear to hear the fact thus solemnly repeated, accom. 
panied by the declaration that sume of the British # 

witnessed the transaction, and are ready to | 
testify to the truth of it? But have we not Ameri 
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‘have'adventured my life in endeavouring to.obtain set jp eu 


several hundred miles to atteod the meeting. Many 








‘ean testimony in support of the charge? The same 
writer who was so struck with the majesty in Tecum- 
seb’s countenance, and who, of course, would by 
every means in his power soften down an accoun 
that reflected so high dishunour upon his country.” 
men, says. thus :—*Some of the Kentuckians dis. 
graced themselves by committing indignities on his | 
dead body. He was scatped aid otherwise disfi. @ 
gured.”” { Vol. 1. p. 287—96. s 
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* An American histerian, whose work is frequently referred | 
to by our author.— Editor's note. t 
+ Burdick's Political and Historical Register, p. 186, pub. | 
lished at Boston in the United States, ’ 3 
+ And Mr. Hall, whose book (Travels ia Canada) upon the _ 
whole catinot be displeasing to the Americans, says ina note | 
at p.229, ‘* The riflemen are said to have cut off strips of his 
(Tecumseh's) skin, to preserve.as trophies.”"—Lditor's note. | 
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From Sutcliff's Travels in North Amcrica, in 
1204 and 1806. 


LOVE OF LIBERTY. 


“T pursued my way to Richmond, through 3 
beautiful country, but clouded and debased by Ne. 
gro slavery. In the afternoon I passed by a field in 3 
which several poor slaves had lately been executed, 
on the charge of having an intention to rise against 
their masters. A lawyer who was present at their ffe 
trials at Richmond, informed me, that on one of & _ W 
them being asked what he had to say to the court in 
his defence, he replied, in a-manly tone of voice: geste 
| have nothing more to offer than what General — 32 
Washington would have ‘liad to offer, had he beea a4 = 
taken Ly the British, and put to trial by them. | S@@B his: 


p 
é 


the liberty of my countrymen, and am a willing sa- @) 
crifice in their cause ; and 1 beg, as a favour, that A 
I may be immediately led to execution. I know that 
you have pre-determined to shed my blued; why 9m 
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then all this mockery of-a trial »” 





A METHODIST MEETING. - 


“ T still remained at-‘Merion, In'the afternoon, | 
had the curiosity to take a view.of a large methodit 
meeting, held near us, called a camp meeting; 
which had been continued about a week, almost 
night and day: The concourse of people was very 
great ; and numbers of them, it was said, hadcome ote 


ee 


teuts and huts were erected on the spot ; and a great her 
dumber of carriages of various descriptions, such Sand a 
coaches, cuachees, chairs, covered waggons, carts, ¢ghas o 


&c. &c. were collected under the ‘shade of a loft 
forest, From some conversation I had with one of 
the conductors of this assembly, lunderstood that 
great exertions had been used to preserve order, 
especially through the night, and that, at ten o’clock 
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in the evening, patroles went round the encampment ry 0. a 
to see that all were in their proper tents ‘aind places, Fagin ; 
Those who had not a birth within the camp wer — ew 
seut out. Their meetings had been kept up, with al- te 
most incredible zeal, from early in the morning until Sae° ket 
late in the evening ; and, even after they had with ¥ of a 
drawn into their huts and tents, numbers of them @upiyants 
continued in prayer through a great part of the night. ghee v 
It may well be supposed, therefore, that the preachers gees “pin 
were aguod deal exhausted, especially as their lan. Smee C40 
guage and gestures were generally vivlent. Some powd 
of the most zealous would quite exhaust themselves Mes, 
iu Jess than an hour; but there being a considerable @ neri 
number ou the stage on which they preached, their Md re 
places were supplied immediately on their sitting gta 
down. ‘I observed that a great number of negro ee © ath 
families attended, and many of them in handsowe W resid 
carriages ~The whole number of persons composing oDeeruct tl 
this meeting was said to be 5,000.” ‘TGR assis 
REMARK . — 
ABLE PRESERVATION. ceed 
“ As our society (the Society of Friends) generally g int 
had shewn an attachment tothe government of Eng. @mmmto L 
land, at the breaking out of the revolution, ‘and d 
had, as a body, adhered to their peaccable principle, & ” 
in refusing to take auy active part in.the struggl, ope | dian 
there were many amongst the most violent of the Mae to: be 
revolting colunists who were greatly exasperated fi as it ¢ 
against Friends. At that perivd, a part of tne Ame- gpgef, tha’ 
rican army lay near the Gunpowder Falls meeting Bie sl 
house, which, however, did not preveut Friends froo _ a 
holding their meetings for worship. Amongst tht ™ e do 
troops of which this part of thearmy was composed Memtheir | 
there was a colone): of a regiment of dragoons, wh od to 
resentment against Friends was raised tosucha pitch decla 
of malice, that one day, when traversing the country, : 
he came to the most extraordinary und crue? resolv; Pp, Ore 
tion of putting to the sword the Friends who wert nging 
then collected at their place cf worship, cousidering | ation 
them, us no betier than a company of traitor, or 6 
Drawing up his men near the spot, he ordered them per to! 
to halt, in order to make arrangements for the ext Indi 
cution of his dreadful purpose. At this moment a8 ne — 
awful sitent pause took place, in whieh he felt hit, obile 
mind'se powerfulty s«nitten with conviction, that ht sent, 3 
uat only drew off his men, but conceived very fe We 
vourable sentiments of the society; and continuing J ill cat 
tw yield to his convictions; he afterwards. juined if “ 
communion with Frieuds, aud continued faithful 7 to 
the principle of truth as professed by them, ‘ and, 
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rom, Ctgren digging in the woods for want, ~ 
Maas ican, blame them when they are presse 
a grea By'sech cruel necessit ? Thus we are situa- 
uch » #6d,and are only looking to the departure or 
carts thamtay.of your children, as the signal of our 
a lofty destenction or prosperity. In former times, 


one of 
id that 


select r lands to the house of Panton, Leslie 
pment #h@eeo. and latterly, to the house of John 
places. Bagies and Co. on certain ierms; that they 
Fhe me to settle the lands with British men, 
ee) alto keep up a sufficient and good assort- 
g until $8 P . ‘tabl 

i with § of all sorts of merchandize suitable to 
them @upvants ; but, instead of their doing this, 


night, 
achers 


aaa with powder, when we were attacked by our 
selves @fimmies, and have urged us to declare for 
lerable gh nericans against the British, and have 
, their id rewards to us for that purpose ; and 
ste ave actually written to their agents 
dace Wks resi desiring them to 
disowe reside — us, desiring t 

posing Obgepuct the British officers all in their power 
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* fferings of his once happy children 
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‘THE K‘LEIDOSCOPE. 





ADDRESS 


the Indians to the King of England, on: the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Peace. 


We, the Chiefs of the Marscogee nation 
full council assembled, on behalf of our- 
es and our people, do make the follow- 
requests of our good father King George, 
declare to him certain resolutions we 
e come to, with our reasons for so doing. 
e conceive it to be indispensably ne- 
ary for our good, as well as to make us 
ul aliies of Great Britain, that British 
ers should be -kept constantly among 
d we request that: our good father will 

t us this favour. Since Colonel Brown 
s, we have been a prey to civil dissen- 

, fomented and kept up by our invete- 
and never-to-be-satisfied foe, the Ame- 
ns ; by their bad advice has brother been 
he act of shedding the blood of brother : 
when the land becomes thus desolated, 
‘possess themselves of it, so that we 
soon be driven.to the desert sands of 
sea, from the ferile fields of our fore- 
rs; and we'are told that the Spaniards 
Mot let us trade with the British from 
Mouths of our rivers. We, therefore, 
er request, that our good father will 
e for us the mouths of the rivers Api- 
ola, Alibama, and St. Mary’s; for, if 


his children, we shall be totally ruined ; 


ricans, by which we have made them 
nore bitter enemies, and as he has stood 
fiend of the oppressed nations beyond 
treat waters, he will surely not forget 


_ We therefore rely on his future pro- 


‘croachments being made on the Zombigby, 


hating any communication with them . and 
we warn all Americans to keep out of this 
nation. And whereas, that a young chiet, 
‘called M‘Intosh, was sent with a message 
of remonstrance against the above-mention- 
ed road-being run, and of several other en- 


Cooza, and Alibama rivers. Instead ot his 
making such remonstrance, he suffered him 
self to be tricked by our enemy, and ualaw- 
fully sold to them a large tract of land on 
and about the rivers Aconce, Oakeinulgee, 
which tracts of land we implore our good 
ther to. use his endeavour in getting res- 
toration of them, and that the Americans 
may be obliged to withdraw from them.— 
The above-mentioned M‘Intosh holds a 
commission as major in the American army, 
and of the Creek regiment: he has caused 
much blood to be spilt, for which we de- 
nounce him to the whole nation, and will 
give the ‘usual reward of the brave to any 
one who may kill him, he having on a re- 
cent occasion killed and scalped a brother, 
who was on an errand of peace to our Che- 
rokee brethren, for no other reason alleged 
against him than his having British arms 
about him; and in this, we are told, he has 
been encouraged by Col. Hawkins, although 
long after a peace was declared, and all hos- 
tility ordered to cease. ‘ 

We further request Lieut.-Col. Nicolls 
will return our grateful. thanks to our good 
father and his chiefs by sea and land, for the 
useful and good presents he has sent to us 
by them ; and also that the Lieut.-Colonel, 
and the officers with him in this natien, will 
receive our thanks for their brotherly con- 
duct to us ; and whereas our zood father 
having made a peace with the United States 
of America, and according to his true talk, 
he has not forgotten the interests of us, his 





keep: the talks‘ which his chief has 
p us, if he is graciously pleased to con- 
p his protection : famine is now devour- 
in eurselves and our children, by reason 
br Upper Town brethren being driven 
upon us in the time the corn was green, 
pow their miseries and necessities cause 
to root up the seed of our future crop, 
at what we sow in the day we are 
red to watch at night. Was it not for 


gle of the nation would be in dust; the 


e of our cattle, for they have seen their 


he British left us, to show our love 
d regard for their nation, we made a grant 


iave attempted to settle our lands with 
icans,. and have refused to supply us 


assisting us, and to represent to them, 

a how impossible it would be for them 
ceed against the Americans, and we, 

g intercepted their letters, did deliver 
to Lieut.-Col. Nicolls, who is our wit- 
and the said letters were delivered by 
Bdian to John Forbes, at St. Augus- 
Wp to.be forwarded by him as aforesaid ; 
pas it does stand thus, on unquestionable 
ef, that the said house of Forbes and Co. 
» shamefully broken their contracts with 
e do, in this our full assembly, declare 
heir property in our nation to be con- 
-d.to the,nation ; and we further annul 
declare void our grant or grants. of 

s accordingly, warning them, and all} 
nging to them, never to appear again in 
ation; And-the United States of Ame- 
or some part thereof, have thought 
per to run aline or waggon road through 
ndian nation, from Hartford in Georgia, 
obile-in- West Florida, without our 
sent, and ‘to our great hurt and annoy- 
e. We do implore our good father that 
ill cause them to disuse the said road, 
to cease. all communication between 





jj begins to snaw as early as August, and the whole 


children, but has caused to be respected 
our lands, and guaranteed the integrity of 
them to:us; we do declare them, or him, to 
be traitors to this nation, who shall, without 
his and our consent, sell or make over to 
any foreign power, any part thereof; and 
we do further declare, that whosoever shall 
endeavour, directly or indirectly, to sepa- 
rate’ us from him,’ or his children, to be the 
enemy of us, and our children, and that we 
will not trade or barter with any other than 
the British nation, if the above requests be 
complied with ; and wé-do promise to give 
grants of land to all such Bri ish men as our 
good father shall‘ give permission to stay 
among us, and that we will do our best to 
protect and defend* them in their laws and 
property ; and we’send as our representa- 
tive, our brave brother Hidlis Hadgo ( Fran- 
cis) to our good father, who is authorized 
to ratify this treaty. 

Given under our hands at the British fort, 
at the confluence of the Chatutouchce and 
Flint rivers, this 10th March, 1815. . 
Hopoatu Mico, King of the four uations, 4 mark. 
Hopoy Mico, 4 T.P. ACOPCHIGEMATHLO 4 
NENEMATHLA, Ist »4 TaTao Mico » 
Justomic HaGo HopoaTHia JUSTAN- 
Onvus HaGo UGGEE 4 
NEHEMATHLA, 2d A Conorpe MATHLA 4 
NEWEMATHLA, 3d YVATOULE MaTHLA A 
Justomic EMATHLA 4 JOHNSON 4 
OcTalTHGE HaGo Hipuis Haco 4 

And 14 other Chiefs. 
(Witness) Ep. Nicoxrs, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
H. Ross, Captain Rifle Corps. 
Jos. Rocue, Capt. Ist West India Regt. 
Wm. Hamsty, Lieut. and Ist Interpreter, 


EEE 
To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


GETNLEMEN, 

I hope the following account of the “features of 
the revolving year, as observed within the arctic 
circle,” extracted from the 59th No. of the Ediu- 
burgh Review, will not be unaceeptable to such of 
your readers as have not access to that celebrated 
publication. 

Iam, Gentlemen, &c. 


“ After the continued action of the sun has at last 
melted away the great body of ice, a short and du- 
bious interval of warmth occurs. In the space of a 
few weeks, ouly visited by slanting and enfeebled 
rays, Frost again resumes his tremendous sway. It 


ground is covered, to the depth of two or three feet, 
hefore the mouth of October. Along the shores and 
bays, the fresh water, poured from rivulets, or drain- 
ed from the thawing of former collections of snow, 
becomes quickly converted into'solid ice, As the, 
cold augments, the air deposits its muisture, in the 
form of a fog, which freezes into a fine gossamer 
netting, or spicular iciclés, dispersed through the 
atmosphere, and extremcly minute, thaf might 
scem to pierce and excoriate the skin. The hvar 
frost settles profusely, it fantastic clusters, on every 
prominence, The whole surface of the sea st 











yacmer than the incumbent air. At length the dis 
persion of the mist, and consequent clearness of 
the atmosphere, announce that the upper stratum 
of the sea it elf has become cooled to the same 
standard ;. a sheet of ice spreads quickly over th 
smooth expanse, and often gains the thickuess «1 
an inchin a single night. The darkuess of a pro- 
donged winter now broods impenetrably over the 
frozen continent, unless the moon chance at times 
tu obtrude her faint rays, which only discover th: 
horrors and wild desolation of the scene. Th 
wretched settlers, covered with a load of bear skins, 
remain crowded and immured in their hut, every 
chink of which they carefully stop against the pierc- 
ing external cold’; and cowering about the stove or 
the lamp, they seek to doze away the tedious night. 
Their stender stock of provisions, though kept in 
the same apartment, is oftea frozen so hard, as to 
require to be cut with a hatchet. The whole of th 
inside of their hut becomes lined with a thick crust 
of ice; and, if they happen for an instant to open 
a window, the moisture of the confined air is imme- 
diately precipitated in the form of a shower of snow. 
As this frost continues to penetrate deeper, the rocks 
are heard at a distance to split with loud explusions. 
The sleepof death seems to wrap up the scene in 
utter end oblivious ruin. 

* At length the sun re-appears above the horizon ; 
but his languid beams rather betray the wide waste 
thau brighten the prospect. By degrees, however, 
the further progress of the frost is checked. In 
the month of May the famished iamates venture to 
leave their hut, in quest of fish on the margin of the 
sea. As the sun acquires elevation, his power is 
greatly increased. The snow gradually wastes 
away—the ice dissolves apace—and vast fragments 
of it, detached from the cliffs, precipitate them 
selves on the shores with the noise and crash of 
thunder. The ocean is now unbound, and its icy 
dome broken up with tremendous rupture. The 
enormous fields of ice thus set afloat are, by the 
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blindingor terrifying the people; it puts aueud e jual- 
y tu the cabinet cabal and the mutt a conspiracy, 
cud occasions every thing tu go va smoothly, openly, 
na frily; whereas, if the mivority attempt to 
unpose their will upon the majority, so winatural a 
state of thugs will not be submitted to, without 
constant struggles On the one side, and co: staut 
jealousies on the other. There are two descriptions 
of men who are in danger of forgetting this exceli nt 
rale,—public functionaries aad reformers, Public 
functionaries, being entrusted with large powers, for 
managing the affairs of their fellow-citizens, which 
management, in the nature of things, must necess 
sarily be in the hands of a few, are apt to confound 
the executire power with the governing wil, they 
require, therefore, to be watched with a wholesome 
suspicion, and to be frequentiy reminded of the na- 
ture and limits of their office. Reformers, conceiv- 
ing of themselves as of a more enlightened class 
than the bulk of mankind, are likewise apt to forget 
the deference due to them. Stimulated by newly- 
discovered truths, of which they feel the full force, 
they are not willing to wait for the gradual spread 
of knowledge, the subsiding of passion, and the 
undermining of prejudice. It is indeed their busi 
ness to attack the prejudices, and to rectify, if they 








violence of winds and -currents, again dissevered 
and dispersed. Sometimes, impelled in opposite 
directions, they appruach, and strike with a mutual 





shock, like the crush of worlds,—sufficient, if op- 
posed, to reduce to atoms in a moment the proudest 
monuments of human. power. 

‘Before the end of June,. the shoals of ice are 
commonly divided, scattered, and dissipated. But 
the atmosphere is then almost continually damp, 
and loaded'with vapour, At this season of the year, 
a deuse fog generally covers the surface of the sea, 
of a milder temperature indeed than the frost smoke, 
yet produced by the inversion of the same cause 





The lower stratum of air, as it successively touches 
the colder body of water, becomes chilled, and 
thence disposed to deposit its moisture. Such thick 
fogs, with mere gleams of clear weather, infesting 
the northern seas during the summer, render their 
navigation extremely dangerous. In the course of 
the mouth of July the superficial. water is at last 
brought to an equilibrium of temperature with the 
sir, andthe sun ‘now shines out with a bright and 

close 





dazzling radiance. * For some days before the close 
of sammer, such excessive heat is accumulated in 
the bays aud shelteret spots, that the tar and pitch 
are sometimes melted and .run down the ship's 
sides.” 


SESE PEES 
JS*Niscellancous, 


— 


[From a Correspondent. } 
—- 


POLITICAL MAXIMS AND REMARKS, 
Selected from vartous Authors. 


What is morally wrong cannot be politically right. 

A king may make honourable men, and right ho- 
nourable men, but he cannot make men of honour. 

For modes of government let fools contest, 

That which is best administer'd is best. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right. 

The greatest possible happiness and prosperity of 
human society requires the greatest possible virtue 
in eacls of its members. 

If you cun say, he is a bad man, but a good poli- 
tician, your imagination ruus on a very false idea of 
‘policy. 

That kind of policy. which is inconsistent with 
integrity, is as far from real policy as superstition 
from religion. 

A kingdom should be governed hy a policy that 
is not only policy for a few, -but-for the whole. 

He who bes many rights has also many duties. 

He who neglects his duties ought not to complain 
if his rights are sometimes forgotten, 

Power is a dangerous weapon for’ the children of 
earth to be entrusted with. 

Quarrels would seldom last long if the fault were 
on one side only. 

True greatness fears no injury and offers none. 

It were trifling with our consciences to eudeavour 
to separate the acts of governors, sanctioned by the 
vation, from the acts of the nation. 

If the maxim, that the king’can do no wrong, 
throws upon ministers the responsibility, because 
without ministers no wrong could be done, the same 
reason throws it from them npou the people, without 
whom ministers could do no wrong. 

The united will of a whole peopie cannot make 
wrong right. 

A people born under a good government will pro- 


can, the systems of their countrymen, but. in the 
mean time to acquiesce inthem. It is their business 
to sow the seed, and let it tie patiently im the bosom 
of the ground, perlaps for ages. 

Freedom is a good thing; but if a nation is not 
disposed to accept of it, it is not to be presented to” 
them on the point of a bayonet. 

Freedom is a valuable biessing ; but if even a ua- 
tion that has enjoyed it, evidently chooses to give it 
up, the voice of the peopie ought to prevail. Men 
of more liberal minds should indeed warn them what 
they are about; but having done that, they should’ 
acquiesce. 

The, endeavouring to overthrow any system before 
it is given up by the majority, is faction ; the endea 
vouring to keep it after it is given up by them, ia, 
tyranny, ' 

We should profit from greater degrees of instruc | 
tion and longer experience, and from time to time 
clear away thetrash and refuse of past ages. 
Extravagance is a fault to which nations, as well 
as private persons, are very prone; and the conse- 
quences to both are exactly similar. 

If you are acquainted with any individual, who, 
from inattention to his affairs, misplaced confidence, 
foolish law-suits, anticipation of hia rents, aud pro- 
fusion in his family expenses, has involved himself 
in debts that eat away his ittome, would you not 
say to such a man, contract your expenses, look — 
yourself into your affairs, insist upon exact ac- 
counts from your steward and baihff%, keep no 
servants for mere show and parade; mind only your 
own affairs, and keep at peace with your neighbours, 
set religiously apart an envual sum for dischargin 
the mortgages on your estate, If this be good ade 
vice for oue man, it is good advice for nine williong 
of men. 

Pride is a vice in individuals; it cannot therefore 
be a virtue in that-number of individuals called a‘ 
nation. ' 

An extravagant admiration of. ourselves is genes : 
rally founded in extreme ignorance. 

Different communities are neighbours, living to. , 
gether in a state of nature, that is, without an 
common tribunal to which they may carry their dif. 
ferences ; but they are not the less bound to all the 
duties of neighbours,—to mutual sincerity, justice, 
and kind offices, 

If our views upon states are for our mutual ad. 
vantage, the whole mystery of them may be unfolded 
without danger ; and if they are not, po will soon 
be detected by practitioners as cunning as ourselves, 

We should do well to translate the word war intu’ 
language more intelligible to-us, When we pay our 
army and navy estimates, let-us set duwn,:so mach’ 
for killing, so much for maiming, so much for: 
making widows and orphans, so much for bringing 
famine upon a district, so much for corrupting citi., 
zens and subjects into spies and traitors, so much 
for ruining industrious tradesmen, We shall by this 
means know for what we have paid our money, whe.’ 
ther we have made a good bargain, and whether the 
account is likely to pass—elsewhere, 

Every good man owes it to his country, gad ta 
his own character, to lift his voice against a ruinous 
war, an unequal tax, or an edjet ‘of persecution; and 
to oppose them, tempevately;-but firmly, by every 
proper means in his power, 

If you oppose cancijiatory mearnres, you are au. 
swerable for the distress more violent ones may 
produce, 

He who slandérs a good man js answerable for 
the violence of which that slander may be the remote 
cause, 

If we introduce tenets leading towards arbitrary 
power, the generation#to come will have a right te 
curse the folly of their forefathers, when they are 
reaping the bitter fruits of them in future star cham- 
bers, and courts of inguisition. 

If by “ foolish talking, or jestings which are not 
convenient,” we have lessened the veverence due ta. 
constituted authoyjties, orwlackened the bonds which 
hold society together, we are to be blamed when the 
hurricane is abroad in the world, aad doing its work 
of mischief. 
To delay justice in injustice, 
Let justice hold the balance, and mercy tugn the 
gcale, 
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The Gazette de Santé contains the following interests 





bably nut die under one, if they do not cynsider it a) 
duty to keep it good. 

The will of the minority should ever yield to that 
of the majority.—By this simple axiom, founded on, 
those common principles of justice which all men 
understand, the largest society may be held together 
with equgl gase us che sinaltest, provided only some} 
well-comfrived aud orderly method be established, 
for ascertajning that will. Ht is the immediate ex-| 








like a limekiln: an sppearaace, css the frost. 
smoke, caused, as in other instances o' 





and,us, as we are detcrmined to cease 


the produc- 
tion of vapour, by the water being stifl pelatively 


tinction ef al} factions, seditions, and tyranny; it 
‘sypercedes the mecessity of governing by systems of 


ing suggestions to-the Humane Society of Paris:—** In. 
Donel death is me only by syinptoms of putrefac- 
tion—relief should be administered in all cases of persons 
taken in a lifeless state out of water, or in a state of 
Yetharyy from any other cause, until ¢7mptoms of putre= 
faction shall have appeared. In persons taken fi 

out of water shortly after submersion, the p of 
life ig not always extinct, but only auspended, as in 
cases of tethargy. It has been proved by experiment, 
that several hoyrs submersion in wager does not always 
cause d The a ce of a red, violet, or bluck 



















colour on the face, cold of the body, and stiffening ¢ 


she limba, ere not decisive symptoms of 
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Moctryp. 


The following lines are given in an Irish print, as an 


exercise at college, by the son of the well known Daniel 


O'Connell, Esq. The editor accompanies the composition 
with the following panygerie:— 


*« We wil) not characterise it as a . but as a 


sublime, finished production, worthy the patriotism of 


the youthful author's descent, arid of the emulation 
of the genius of him— 
* Who struck the trembling strings to Hafed’s doom, 
And mourned the patriot Gheber s fiery tomb." 


«© We have sometimes glanced over the tame efforts 
of the Cambridge and Oxford lyres, in their prize essays, 
and we have ne hesitation in saying that the little pro- 
duction which we are proud to place before the public 
this day, has in it more of sterling merit, real poetry, 


finished imagery, and delicacy of allusion, than any of 


“THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


EE Ee ny ee eo - 








Oft bows my soul before the Saviour’s throne, 
Its prayer, ‘* Me from idolatry defend, 
And keep, O jealous God ! my heart thirle ewn :— 
Yet still thy dearest, dangerous boon, O lend :— 
Spare her thou gavest till my sojourn end : 
Instruct our babe thy saving truth to know ; 
Let Thy pure influence on our hearts descend ; 
Our spirits purge from love of things below ; 

Our strength in weakness be, our bliss in worldly woe.” 


While God upholds us in this dying world, 
The cares of love shall be our sweet employ : 
When Death's dark standard, in our view unfurl’d, 


Edward Ill. dies. Richard II. succeeds. 


Veze, Duke of Ireland. 
1449 Reign of Henry VI. 
from Rouen, and all Normandy. 


VII. succeeds. 
1539 Henry VIII. 
the Abbeys. 
Lambert burnt 
1557 Queen Mary. Calais surrendered'to the F; 
Dreadful thunder-storms. Malignant fever 
which Queen Mary died, and ¢' 
thi 


hree-fi 
the people were infected wi rad 


it. 


Through Him who died, that he might death destroy, 
Our mingled dust the Archangel’s call shall hear, 
And live in love and joy through Heaven's eternal year. 


1595 Sir Francis 
lumes of the laws. 
observe, nor the lawyers understa' 
not succeed in his charitable 


purpose. 














. REE 
377 Wickliff preaches against the Pope’s Supremacy 


1386 Parliament oblige Richard II. to dismiss his ‘fa- 
vourites, De la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and De 


The English are driven 
1485 Richard III. killed at Bosworth-field. Henry 
Statute confirming the seizure of | 
for denying Transubstantiation: 


Demands the close of our terrestrial joy, 1566 Mary, Queen of Scots, delivered of a : 
Despair shall not our parting hour annoy : on paris James. of land vt sen! 70, THE READERS OF 
. 5 The Pr ces ollan Zealand offer’ . 
Hope, strong, exultant, shall the mourner cheer: Sovereignty to Elizabeth, which she oh gay The KaletVoscope. 


acon moved the lessening. the, vo- 
» Which the people could not 
He did 


Sodium 


Aves 2%, 
















—$_ 
against my taking ale or liquors, and of late t 
have begun to charge me a peuny for a glass of. 
ter, There are several other unfortunate young 
who are in the same predicament as myself; a) 
though we have rémonstrated against this exc 
tant charge, we have not yet obtained an abate, 
of the grievance, But as the case-has somethin, 
the pig in it, 1 hope you will give ita corner in yo 
pleasing Miscellany, which | have no doubt will 
a stop to the evil complained of, did which jg 
same Coubequerice to Yours, &e. 

22d Aug. TIMOTHY GRUNT, Jus 











: Seeman 

A Hawker's Licence having been procured, . 
[powering one person only to vend the Kasi 
(|{SCOPE én the public streets,. the same indivi 


‘« measured prose,” to which the learned Universities coutsnaxtanee The plague in London;—18,000 died. ipl , 
aa recently given publicity. ; 1629 Charles I. declares by ptoulatarlon: * he shall a four topisl GF the seers I + number 
; SONG. account it presumption in any to prescribe: to [fer suck un arvan er ones. They who 
non tape on : _— him the time for calling a Parliament.” { 1 gement may now hare the Ka 
4 ’ You ask me, why only in moments of sadness : 1638 La! phony asiest Go authority of Charles, resolve an ra eft ar te eee on Monday eve 
; .wood ft d hich.the Muse can bestow ? oni war, and raise an army under Lesley. 1y morning, as tong as ' 
An Exercise at Clongowcs College, I woo the soft dream whic The Scots condemn and abolish vai be published ; which pc he: 


BY MASTER M. D. O'CONNELL. 
for the Harp of him whose genius bore 
Fhe Tcian Bard to Erin’s emerald shore, 
Who linked in one bright chain those lays of fire— 
The matchless melodies of Erin’s lyre; 
Who struck the trembling stririgs to HaFED’s doom, ; 
And mourned the patriot GHEBER’s fiery tomb. 


a} Like the smile of affection, ‘tis lovely in gladness, 


iW 


But brightest it gleams thro’ the darkness of woe. nee eg 
Unlike the light train, that in summer's gay bowers 

' Enliven our pleasures, but fly from our tears, 

My path she forsakes when I wander thro’ flowers, 
And lost in the sunshine her light disappears ! 

In the night-time of pain, and the winter of sorrow, 
When, fades every scene that was blooming and fair ; 


them since. ' 





11665 Charles If. Plague in. London ;<~70,000 died. 

11683 Idem. William Lord Russell and 
ney beheaded. Jdhn Han 
William Hone and othérs hanged. 

1692 William IIT. An earthquake in En 
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QO might that Lyre obey my humble hand, 

And pour its fervid tides at my command ; 

That Lyre, which erst with splendours all its own, 
"Neath Tara’s bulwarks swelled its softest tone, 
‘That Lyre, that; when the plorious fabric fell, 











o=* It must be 2 








Episcopacy as 
and which bas never beea-im- 
1647 Cromwe with the army take possession of Lon- 


and Algernon Syd- 
Hampden fined £40,000. 


Foundation of the National Debt laid, by passing 


The King, in his speech from the throne, observes 
sufficient 



















must of course depend 
the extent of patronage with which the pre 
may | be parted 3 tO mertt wh oh 
J NO pains nor expense shall bé spare 
render his Miscetlany a cheap, pleasing, and wa 
“Ne IV ublished last , _ 
0. LV. publi. ast Tx tains, rome 
other mi. neous ane, ot en 
tion; the Letter of Mr. Phillips to the Edinby, 
Reviewers ; Explanation of the Conduct ; 


On 


ich, the public ma 



















Oh! then, one bright ray from her soft light I borrow,— |} the first Annuity Act, Manson ; aoe” Conduct of Mua 
It guides thro’ the gloom, and forbids me, despair. 1719 George I. An Act increasing the penaities for the Pacers hati aren Moshians ~ 
The world’s busy triflers forgetting or scorning, FR ey + ioe ty oe for rinti d publi trand; two Articles an Spanish America andi 
She shrinks into silence, or flies from their sight 3 a paper entitled eVox opulie Vo gO emehlng United Stutes; Extract from Ys Lett 
They hail; ‘like the lark, the bright rays of the morning, : t Esprietla; Poetry, $c. and may be had, toy 


the formér Numbers, (exce, ting No. 0.) from the 


Chung to the walls, its soul had filled 60 well, 5 i She sings, like the nightingale, only by night! wb pol ae reward: ark, Mreiry Oger eee ne 1 from they 
"Till Moons the Clarseach tore from ruui’s slumbers, ‘ frcurred, to know, that ail Europe was deli-| Ce 3 Mr. Thwnas Smith Paradise-¢ a 
And pour'd its streams of gold in brightest numbers,— 25i ograpdi cal PHiotices, ' paren — nec of eng ‘the influ- ran G. P. Day, Newsemae, Dele-stvect ; tr : 
Then should the theme, that oft inspired his song, . “we omega ver _[{ ohn Smith, No. 59, Gerard-street, 
se Ged caleite OORey Behe > peway The South Sea Scheme for di the Na-|| € This arrangement has bee 

Flow in its native Majesty along . oone omen tional Debt accepted by Government. “Hoe of jae Geen made at the 
Then should the Shamrock, on the harp-strings borne, OR A 1737 An Act passed for: making oe an Act toll town, and oe Be nd bey "6 

The raptures claim of ages yet ufborn. The American papers mention the death of a Captain |/1746 aeons yo are at Coiloden, EBeecijehting prove an accommouatio; ; 

Let Albion vainly boust her Rose’s pride, 8. Bowman, in consequence of being ene aaa by 1/1764 A Total Eclipse of the Sun, being the year fol- TO COUNTRY FRIEN 
Her lovely Rose, in glowing crimson died ; Seg pom at im bh tas P ape te — _ ‘ the Peace. yonee In reply to numerous applications fre the 
Jet Scotia boast her Hare-bells purple hue, ‘|| gallant and lamented Major —- ar bth Ceeaeae es Anette, Pak anya - ~—— try to Frrvard this work, it: Becomes necessa 
The meekest flower that sips the diamond dew ; viously to his execution. A friend of Capt. Bowman's, from Treland and Scotland, on account of the observe, unless & tolerable number 
Let.Franoe her snowy Lillies proudly rear, who drew up a sketch of his life, has communicated the raising of rents. , ars give in their names to the Mercury Agents, 
veins , ‘gatlands bind her heir ;—~ following interesting and original anecdotes relative to /!1782 Negociations for Peace opened at Paris, followed. will not be worth the risk Pi , 

-And with their beauteous garlan * Major Andre, which he received from the mouth of by a Treaty acknowledging the Independence ||: 4 *umber of copies 

A sweeter wreath GREEN ERIN'S SAAMROCK twined— |! Capt. Bowman himself:— As the time for the execu- of Anierica. have been forwurded to the 

A sweeter wreath her golden locks confines. tion of Andre apptoached, it will be evident that there }/1791 French Revolution, Mr. Rogerson, Bookseller, 

In youth's gay bloom the rest may brighter glowae = br be chosen to remain with him as his guard-|/1999 Vienna occupied by the French, and Maria Lov- Mrs. Lyon, Ditto, Wi, .. 

in ber : ‘ twiiente low < officers, the most respectable, and in whom the h: isa betrothed to Napoleon. Mr. Swindell we 

Jn summer suns their Duds may sweetér blow; confidence was reposed, A Captain ——» the || \° sid aot aw 's and Rell, Ditto, Bolton, 

But these soft sweets they live but for a day, | Maryland line, from Anapolis, snd Lieutenant Bow. |) <== ey P. Whittle; Ditto, Preston, 

The next their fleeting bpautics fade away :. tan, were selected as his the day previous to his |} » Garside, Ditto, Ormskirk,’ 


execution. He described 
the utmost firmness and composure; and, when 
_| Were silent and mefancholy, he would, by some chee: 


When winter, wrapt in terrors, sweeps the sky, 
They shrink beneath its force, and shrinking die ; 
Then e’en the oak, the ancient forest’s pride, 
Stands like a naked rock ’midst ruin’s tide, 
Whilst Enix's Suamrot¢x mocks the raging storm, 
And rears frown every shock its emerald form, 
And scorns the anger of the wintry sky, 
Emblem of Erin's lasting constancy ; 
Fair Valour’s source, when Prin's warriors move 
Firm on the foc, beneath their Jarices’ grove ; 
When wide thro’ etlier rings thé niartial yell, 
‘The meeting clouds of battle's thunder peal : 
Tis thou that lend'st that hope-inspiring aid, 
Which nerves each Irish atm, which steels each blade ;, 
Tis thou that drivest them headlong on the foc, 
And -add'st a tenfold force to every blow : 
Thine is the spell, that binds each veteran soul 
Within its finks of light—its soft céntroul, 
That whilst for fight he points the ready spear, 
Rules all his soul, and makes the Hero swear 





formerly at Anapolis, I think as a prisoner, and ac- 
quainted with many. in the 
enquired very parti I re lad 
gentlemen, and seemed to interest himself in their his- 
tory and fortunes. Alth not a murmur or a sigh 
escaped him, his com Was the result, not of t 
want of sensibility, or a di of life, but of those 
proud and lofty feelings, the characteristic of true great- 
ness of mind, which raises above the influence 
of events,’ and enzbles the icr, with unfaltering 
nerve, and steady eye, to meet death in whatever form 
it may approach him; for in his:sJeep, nature would 
play her part, and home, frien is country and 
is fame—his sister and his love, would steal upon his 
heart, contrasting their fancied —— with his certain 
in, and render his dreams rbed, and his sleep 
fitful and troubled: While with him, early in the 
morning, the dour of his execution was ani 
Ris countenance did not alter. His servant on ehtering 
his réom,. burst into tears.—* Leave me,’ said he to him 
with sternness, ‘until you.can behave more manly.’ 
The breakfast was furnished from the table ¥ his Ex. 
then shavetl . dressed 





By ali the valorous deeds ef ancient story, leeMen He ate as usual, 
To spill his heart's best blood for Exin's glory? himself, | his hat ypon the table, and cheerfully 
: M.D. o’c. «{|Said, ‘I am ready at any moment, ges i, tO walt 
npee you.’ Capt: Bo described it as being a day 

Eeeecmemel settled melancholy, and that waet Autre WAS, Bp 

parently, the least affected. To Washington it 


icf Was a, trial. of excruciati in. It was with gi 
TO A GOOD WIFE. difficulty that he placed his name to the warrant of his 


a execution. Ca - : anges “err a ters 
: , : arm in arm with Major re. Itis well known that 
Conrpanion of my calmest, happiest hours, he sullicited to be shot; and it wok. not until’ he came 


Dear partner of my homefelt joys and cares, 
_ For thee to Heaven my soul in secret pours 
Jes glad thankegivings and incessant prayers. 
‘Thon art my world! What once to me were snares, 
Wealth, Pmulation, Fanie, are now disarm’d ; 
” Bat Love's Tight yoke my heart contented bears: 
. By pleasing conjugal enchantment charm'd, 
And only by the fear of future loss alarni'd. 


When travelling far,—in sickness, or in grief,— 
Of strangers weary,—lone}y and deprest, 


within sight ef the: ws that he knew the manner of. 
is --* It is' too much,’ said he, momentarily 
shrinking. ¢ I had:hoped’ added he, recovering him- 
self, “that it might. have’ been i ; prey 


you hear witness that I dic like a soldier.’ ’ 





LITERARY. TRIFLING, OR KILLING TIME. 
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In pages 6 and 16 of the Kaleidoscope, we inserted 


ropriate tithe than that superscribed to the: present 


ajor Andre as maintaining 
endeavour to dispel the gloom. Having been || 


place, Maj Andre ||' 
ly about some of the ladies and |}; 


1 








THE LIVER, 


TO THE EDITORS: 
If it does not interfere with the plan 
down for conducting the Kaleidoscope, r 








a corner to record some of the memorable events con- 
nected with the history af the town ; aud whivh hav- 
ing been registered in an ordinary newspaper without 
any table of contents, cannot be easily referred to. 
You will perceive that ! confidently anticipate the cone 
tinuance of your new work, with which I am much 
pleased, either in the light of a literary adjunct to the 
Mercury, or as a separate miscellany. In your second 
number, you in some measure anticipate my proposal, 
in the extract Helbre Island, which you 
arranged under the symbol of the Liver.—1 have sluce 
looked for the va ge of the Liver, and it is to 
recall it to your in, that I now write tosuggest, 
that under this head you might with propriety devote 
an occasional column, to what I'may term LiverPoo. 
REMINISCENCES, such as a detailed account of events 
like the great storm in 1802, the great fire at the Goree, 
«i a _ the 4 oe of St. ea church, &c. &c 
rust you will not regar i ious 
interference on the part of = PA poten 
A FRIEND! 


memorable persons 
ronological: events. 





P.S. In looking over the list of: 
noticed in one of our books of ch 
I iound the following item—Can.you, or any of your 
readers, refer us to some better authority, in confirma- 
tion of so singular a local circumstance ? 

“*RLLIS, Mr, W. died at Liverpool August 1780, 


sd peed years anda eh START or Memory, 





eee 


The thought of thee administers relief; 

The progress homeward soothies my heart to rest ; 

Arriving—I- am unutterably blest ;— ‘ 

Thy tender welcome bunishes all care ; 

Pain, sickness, 6orréw, Téave my Hyhten'd heart ; 

_Peace, contidence, and joy re-enter theres : 
AJ things appear transform'd ; all good, screne and fair., 

While conquerors climb the summits af renown, 

@O'er mounds of dead, thro’ slauy)tee. tlood and flame, 

And from their stormy eminences'frown 

On half die wasted World ; while others aim: 

At office, riches, or a titled name ; 

Our choice be love, and meck domestic peace, 

And labouring faith, and conscience void of blame ;— 


wticle, which is copied from a recent number of the 


ie bagatelles, for which we could find no more ap 
Merning Chronicle. 


TO THE EDi:TOR. 
‘ 6 
Cth July, 1818. 6 }18, 





Sar, 


bey 6 

T° isis much at your service, to help to fillaxy chance 
vicancy in your columns, should 
1 place there, 

Ube fiyures composing the date of the year being ad- 
led together , the tallowing events will be found to have 
‘ geben place when the sum thus added amounts to 18. 
'}{; #88 The persecution of the Christians by Dioclesian, 
which extended to Britain. 


828 Egbert, first sole King, and who.named this coun- 








.}], To the EDITORS of the KALE} BOSCOPE. 


4 
you think ig se 
A. D. 


jeaimal. You must know thet I ain one of those vn- 


| Your fair readers, I'am sure, ery for vengeanc 
w tt you for introducing that wondesful pig in one 

your early numbers; .but for my part, 1, whe au. 
much gratifed by your general atication to -th 
“ swivish multitude,” hope you will » ppropriate one 
part of your paper as a “ Pigewna,” aud you may 
rely upod my occasionally. supplying you with origi- 
pal anecdotes fur that dé part 
you I am peculiarly fitted. My present communi- 
cation, however, will be confived tu a two legge: 


fortunate bachelors who caunot affurd to dine at 





> try England. home, aud not knowing ofa be 
Joys that may grow when health and strength decrease, By 096 Raw ir if con R me, su wh a better place, 1 generally 
r a) }1206 Edward I. conquers Scotland, and receives hes igo: Pig Whtethe, sam 
And in ful) vigour last when seltish pleasures cease. mage as Kivg thereof, Shieh —— pent diniog at lone : path 
? 
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um have laid 
t ink it Would 
be extremely interesting, if you would sometimes spare 














' Mr. Harrison, Ditto, w : a 
other of our Agents that th ; 4 
| fictent fet ga Oe aS PPERIPS Se 


“4% The Agents who hare a: ’ 
loft ow hand, ave requested to return ‘iret d 
earliest convenience, as they are entirely solid ob, 


Li 


a 














So Correspondents, 
w : e ; ? -—-- by 

€ must give credit to Z. for the 

Volenit motives ; and we trust he will be as ra 
allow that metives equally uhexceptionuble upon’ 
part may induce ub, after due consideration, 
ou ie hee bd his essay. However the 

vinich he so justly and so feelingly complair 

to be lamented,: it -is impossible to ilode to 
subjects with that scrupulous to dees 
from which the chance of amusing, of even-inst 
ing our readers, must not tempt us to 
Newtonian System.—The second letter of 


upon this subject , 3 
ae Tuesday, shall appear in the Kaleidosco 


We feel much obliged by the second favour of Cc. 


consi: 
ll-earn 
Id coin 
conseq 
the Je 





ment, for which Fassurel|, 



































will be found in ‘a precedin, 2. Wi 
viously. prepared ‘from the anraee uted ' 
ing extracts on that very subject ; which will 


ened tl 
rth fro 


next week a very a tiate continuation mfortat 

80 obligingly transerled by our colveldenele, ion of 
‘The acceptable communication of Q. with'some 

omissions, shall appear moet probably next wed urces ol 
We shall ‘not turn a deaf ear to the spirited andi I have 

remonstrance of ‘the slighted vowel, Y, 


spect to 
the co 
Dint of 1 


mean hap pn take the 
ingenuity of our readers, b g th 
taned in the postscri of ities Bath cat 


n know,” asks ¥, “averse in | ; 

' conta all the letters in theaiphasctie then ped far b 
Sey patiee ins Literary Trifies,” continues ¥,Mmmporal stat 
' foes oe ou a Riot of it, as a non-such could nc 


ublishing it, which’ by sénte mi 
thought indecorous, ake: m; ‘ é 
triflers to look into thelr bibles.” 8" °° 8 5 en 


es of the 


F ble, howe 
ERRATA IN OUR LAST. the ea 
Sistinied hoves. the 


ate of e 
fricans i 
bey shoul 
Pr death ; 
ast they 
ay judge 
hom I k 
oromanti 


eir disp. 


Inthe extract from the 
C. favoured us, aud whieh wa 
Number, page 16, 3st colum; 
is stated to be the supposed 


| supposed Aathor. ° 
In the articlé, headed Literary Triffing,” in ehet 
page, the word Sator is translated a ‘Vailory. 
a Hucbandman or’ Planter. 
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Review, with 
Mf, Regionla 
in, Mr. 

Father, setcad of 


ther, i 
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